KANDYAN DANCE 


A traditional dance form in Sri Lanka 


Dr. Anuradha Seneviratna 


“There seems no end to the invention of these Kandyan 
dancers. Their musical and above all, their rhythmical 
sense is fantastically developed. I am just beginning to 
feel I might try to write something about Kandyan 
dance, just because of my conviction of its great 
difficulty. It certainly takes years of study before one 
could hope to grasp its extraordinary richness.” 


Beryl de Zoete*. 


Introduction 


; This paper deals with one of the two distinct forms of classical dance 
in Sri Lanka, the unique and internationally known ‘‘Kandyan dance” 
(Sinh. Udarata Najum). The dance is called ‘‘Kandyan’”’ primarily because 
ie Originated in, and draws its characteristic features from, the central 
highlands of the country, commonly called the Kandyan area.* 


__ The Kandyan Period in the history of Sri Lanka began in 1591 
With the accession of King Wimaladharmasuriya I to the throne, and 
ended in 1815 with the signing of the Kandyan Treaty, by which the 
ee 
“Dance & Magic Drama in Ceylon, p. 148, London, 1967. 
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country was handed over to the British for their rule. Kandy remained 
the capital of Sri Lanka during this period of nearly 225 years. It should 
be emphasized that while the rest of country came under foreign rule in 
the 15th century, Kandy remained relatively: untouched by western 
influence until the nineteenth century. 


The traditional Low Country dance form (Sinh. Pataraja Najum), | 


sometimes referred. to as Devil Dance by English writers and Ruhun 


oem 


Najfum by local Sinhala writers, is mainly confined to the southern and 


south-western coastal area of the island. 


Origin of the Classical Kandyan Dance : Ves Natum 


The origin of what is now known as Kandyan dance is to be traced 


to the ritualistic dance performed in Kandyan villages by Yakdessas (folk — 


priests, members of the dancer caste) in the ceremonies devoted to 
Kohimba divinities of the folkcult of the Kandyan villager.? The legend 
of these divinities with the rituals performed are recorded in Kohomba 
Yakkama belived to be a work of the Kandyan period.® 


Kohombd Kankariya 


The legend according to Kohombaé Yakkamat is based on the story - 
of Vijaya, the first king of Sri Lanka, and his successor King Panduvi- - 


sudeva as recorded in the Mahdavamsa.®> We find its corroborative refet- 


ences in the Kuveni Asna® of the 15th century, Rdjdvaliya’ and Sihabi 
Asna® of the 17th and 18th centuries, which are all historical and literary . 


texts of the Sinhalese. 


According to the legend which constitutes the basis of the Kohomti 


Kankariya (ritual) King. Vijaya is said to have abandoned his queen 2 
which she became very angry and cursed him. As a result of the curse?» 
leopard attacked Vijaya and he died of fear. Panduvasudeva, his 
successor to the throne of Lanka fell ill after dreaming of a leopard: 


The news was conveyed to Sakra, King of the Gods, who is also the 
protector of Buddhism in Lanka. Sakra in turn conveyed this to Isvat? 


who forthwith despatched Rahu to the Himalayas to summon King Malt 
(or Malaya) to Lanka. He performed both dance and music (n/ty4 ant 
gita) and made the king happy and healthy. King Mala thereby exercise! 

the evil spell cast by the leopard (dividosa), in this way protectit? 

Panduvasudeva and the people from their apprehension. The festise 
performed on that occasion by King Mala came to be known ® ° 
Kohombakankariya.* 





*A detailed discussion of the episode of Kohombakankariya which has several versio? 
1s a matter for an independent. study. 
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Kohombd yakkama consists of 350 verses and 2 invocations (yddini). 
According to a verse in the Yakkama, the origin of the ritual itself is to 
be found in Telugu : 

“Pelapali yakkama 

Kaunalu kulunu vikkama 
Telugu elu ekkama 

Asan desavan nama yakkama.’’® 


If this reference regarding the origin is indeed correct, then the 
Sinhala translation of the Telugu Yakkama might well be a work of the 
late 17th or [8th century.1° This is because the Yddinis found in 
the Yakkamas display the influence of Kuveni Asna (15th century), which 
was written in order to shower blessings on King Parakramabahu of 
Kotte. Sihabd Asna written during the Kandyan period (18th century) 
mentions a similar ritual performed for the sake of King Viraparakrama 
Narendrasingha. It also blesses the king and the people with 
prosperity and long life. The traditional belief is that a Kankariya in 
addition to a Gammaduva* will ensure health, prosperity and freedom 
from pestilence throughout the country. These religious ceremonies 
not only bring the memters of the community together but they give 
an opportunity to all kinds of artists to exhibit their skill. 


Whatever the ultimate source it is the ceremonial dances and rituals 
centring round the Kankdriya that has provided the fundamental basis for 
the present day so-called Kandyan dance. The refinement and systema- 
tisation of this ritualistic dance, a large part of which, of course, is 
composed of religious dances, provided the source material of the inspira- 
tion for a new growth of an independent dance form to be know as 
Udarata Natum. 


Kankariya and the Kandyan Dance 


A fair number of Adauvas (basic dance step patterns) and Vaffamas 
(a group of Pdadas—rhythms) associated with the modern Kandyan dance 
is borrowed from Kankariya. The following are obvious borrowings : 

1. Avanduma—Salute dance 
Kolpaddui—Sword dance 
Dunumdlappuva—Bow dance 
Yaktunpada—Dance in honour of Bandaras and Vadiyakun 
Yakkannuma—Invitation dance for gods and demons 
Yahandakima—Betel offering dance 
Kahadiyapada—Saffron water pot dance 
Dummalapade—Dace performed with the resin pot in hand 
Saluvadima—Shaw) offering dance 


ee 
*This is a type of ceremony to incur blessing from the Village Gods. 
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10. Asnamatra—Primary dance of the Kankdriya in which the 
Kuveni Asna is sung 
11. Malpada—Coconut flower dance in honour of deity Viramunda. 


The classical Kandyan dancer is generally referred to as Udarata 
Ves Natfuvd, or Kandyan guise dancer. The Sinhala word Ves is derived 
from Sanskrit vesa (‘‘to assume the guise of’’) and indicates that the 
dancer takes the guise of King Malaya by wearing his dress and perform- 
ing the Kankariya ritual. The headdress which looks like a crown can 
be worn by a dancer only after he has mastered the full art which 
includes at least twenty-three forms of dances. 


Today Kohombakankdriya is fast disappearing from the village, per- 
haps on its way to total extinction. 


There are three primary requirements to be mastered in order to 
be a dancer, namely 


1. Dandia, Godasaramba—bar and open exercises 
2. Kasthiram matrad, adau—variant syllables and floor contacts 
3. Hasta vidi, gayand—hand gestures and recitations. 


In addition there are other integral parts of Kohombdakankariya that 
are unfortunately not always included in the so-called Kandyan dance 
proper today. Nevertheless a Ves dancer, who is in other wordsa 
Kankariya dancer, should necessarily know in addition to the above three 
primary requirements and the eleven dances listed on the previous page 
the following forms of dances and recitations: 


Guruge mala—Dance of the Guru God 

Pavansdlime natuma—Fan dance 

Yakkampaha—Five minor rituals 

Kadavara natuma—Kadavara dance 

Muvamala vidima—Shooting of the banana flower 
Kadavara gayane—Kadavara recital 

Aile yadima—Intoning of various gods by narration. 


New RWND 


These are essentially the integral parts of Kohombakankariya and 
are not included in the so-called Kandyan dance proper today. 


Training 


Training in the field of dance is given in conformity with trad 
tion. Initially the student is taught the twelve basic bar exercises known 
as dandiya saramba or padsaramba. A bar is placed horizontally to ? 
height of about the waist of the students. The students who stand 10? 
row are each allowed a moving space of about two yards; holding the 





Kandyan dancer in traditicnal Costume 


r 


Yakdessas perform the Kohombakankarij2 








Junaya, the celebrated dancer 


Mangul bere, the drum 
(Photos : Ananda Bulathgama) 





Basic exercises : 
(Top) Satara adiya 

(Middle) Candrika Sarambaya. 

(Bottom) Angatrara Saramba. 


(Sketches : Upasena Gunawardhana) 
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bar with the palm turned towards the body, they are taught the rhyth- 
mic steps followed to the beat of the fala played by the magul bere. 
“Each exercise in the trapeze (bar) series is a lesson in simple or compo- 
site foot work in a co-ordination of steps and movements the right arm 
synchronising with the right-leg, the left arm with the left leg, with the 
eye glancing at each palm in turn.’’!! 


The twelve bar exercises or foot exercises vary from one guru- 


paramparava (teaching tradition) to another. 


Therefore these exercises 


were standardized at a refresher course for the All Ceylon Dance Tea- 


chers in 1955 organised by the Department of Education. 


The follow- 


ing are the standardized basic foot evercises: 


Name of Exercise Tala pada 
1. Adiya Tei 
2. Dédiya Tei kita tei tam 
3. Tun adiya Tei kita HI Tei tam 
4. Satara adiya Teita Ill Tei Teiyattam 
5. Dala adiya Tei ti td tei 
6. Pasupera adiya Ta, teiyat III ta tei (to the front and 
back) 
7. Nuhuru adiya TG tei, ta teiyat ta 
8. Karanam adiya Teiyat III tamtei, tattaka, teiyat tam 
9, Depati adiya Tei tattaka—tei tei tattaka 
Teiyattaka teiyattam 
10. Vakra adiya Teiyat, Teita, tit tei tat ta 
II. Tunpati adiva Tei ta, teita,tei telyat tam 
/2. Sural adiva Tei taka Tei taka teitakatei 


(to the right) 
Tei taka tei taka tei taka tei 
(to the left)'5 


When the students have gained adequate skill and proficiency in 
these basic exercises they leave the bar and emerge into the open for the 
next course of twelve exercises called goda saramba or open exercises. 
They are as follows: : os 


Tala pada 
Domikita Takadon 
Domikita Takadon 
Domikita domikita domikita takadon 
Domikita domikita domikita takadom 
Domikita kitadomi (doubling) 
Domikita kita domi (doubling) 
Domikita kita domi (doubling) 
Domikita, domikita, domikita kitadom 


Name of Exercise 
Adiya 
Dadiya 
Tun adiya 
Satara adiya 
Ala sarambaya 
Dala sarambaya 
Anghdra sarambaya 
Ardha cakra sarambaya 


PNAYMAWND 
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9. Data pahim sarambaya Domikita, domikita domikita kitadom 


10. Bambara sarambaya Domikita domikita domikita kitadom 

11. Panim sarambaya Domikita kitadom 

12. Candriké sarambaya Jimikita, kitajemi—kita kita jemi kita, 
Jemikita, kitajemi—kita, kita jemi, 
kita.* 


After each exercise the pupil is introduced to the Kastiramas, the 
five sirumanamas, mudras etc. 


Bharata Natyam Kathakali and Kandyan Dance 


Kohombakankariya taken asa whole could be described as a reli- 
gious dance drama, or ‘“‘kathakali” (which in its literal meaning is a Story- 
play). In the Kankdriya, the dancers enact a major story interwoven with 
sub-stories (the Yakkampaha or five minor rituals). As described by Pro- 
fessor E.R. Sarachchandra the Yakkampaha “‘are actually dramatic enact- 
ments of small episodes loosely connected with the ritual purpose itself 
but providing entertainment to the audience.” 


Enakshi Bhavnani while describing the art of kathdkali says that 
“this school of the classical dance performed in Kerala, South-West 
India, presents the dance drama form. Kathakali actually means “story- 
play” and it has come down through the ages in a highly specialised 
mode. These dance dramas usually take place on a sketchy stage under 
the canopy of a star spangled sky, lit by a great shining brass oil lamp. 
The performance generally starts after dinner and continues through the 
whole night. Entire episodes are danced and enacted from the ancien! 
epic poems the Ramdyana and the Mahdbhdrata witha detailed gesturt 
language for their interpretation. Kathakali is deeply religious being 
based on some of the richest literature of Kerala that has been inspired 
by the beautiful and highly ethical stories of the. Puranas which tell ol 
gods and goddesses, heroes and their enemies,’’!® 


Making a comparative observation on the Art of Kathakali and the 
classical form of Kandyan dance one might tend to concentrate more 0! 
their similarities. Writers about Kandyan dance rarely fail to empha 
size these similarities. For instance, M.D. Raghavan! has devote 
much attention to this subject, as have Herbert Keuneman"™ and Faubio! 
Bowers.!° At this stage it may be relevent to refer to the basis, motiva 
tion and validity of their comparative study of the two dance forms" 
question. It is quite apparent that two factors have encouraged comp 
rative studies: (1) The cultural and political ties of Lanka and Keral: 
during the Kandyan Period. (2) Similarities found in the technique ° 
hoth dance forms. 
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Basically both the forms of dances are Tandava or forceful type. 
They have the four abhinayas or modes, namely, 
Angika or expression through the limbs and body; 
Vacika or the expression through the voice; 
Sattvika or the mental expression of feeling and emotion, by facial 
expression and use of eyes, and 
Aharya or expression through the dress, ornaments and other aids. 


Like both Bharat Natyam and Kathakali. Kandyan classical dance 
pays a great deal of attention to the rhythmic time measures (Tala) given 
by the drummer who plays the Kandyan drum (Magul bere or gata bere). 
The padas (or rhythms) played by the drummer and verses or narratives 
sung by the dancer or by the singers are common to all three forms. 


In Kathakali the Kaldsam (the climax which occurs at the end of 
every four lines of the song) finds its counterpart in Kandayan dance in 
the Sirumanama, and in Bharata Natyam in the Tirmanas (concluding 
rhythmic flourish). Eyes and eye-brows which are significant expressive 
media in any Indian dance form do not play an important role in Kan- 
dyan dance. Only men take part in Kandyan dance, as was the case 
with traditional Kathakali performances inthe villages in India though 
both are now danced in the cities by women too. Both Kathakali and 
Kankdriya are danced for one full day in an open stage in the village. 
Adau or various forms of floor contact with the feet while dancing, are 
common to both Bharata Naétyam and Kandyan dance. But in respect 
of technique the two are not comparable. There are 12 basic exercises 
or sarambas found in the Kandyan dance which are taken on 12 different 
padas. According to rituals performed in the past there are twelve hand 
gestures (kala) although some guru traditions recognize only eight. 
These gestures too vary from one tradition to the other.” Similarities 
between the three forms of dances may lead one to decide that the so 
called Kandyan dance is a development from the Kathakali and Bharata 
Natyam. We should not forget that there are quite a number of refe- 
rences in the Sinhala classical literature‘! to Bharata Ndjyam as well as to 
some dance forms of the Kethakali. A large number of sculptures depic- 
ting dance postures found in various parts of the Island also confirm the 
existence of Bharata Natyam tradition in this country from a very early 
Period. Nevertheless the Kandyan dance should be thought of as the 
result of an admixture or to be precise a synthesis of the indigenous 
Sinhala dance, Bharata Natyam, and the South Indian folk traditions 
Which subsequently paved the way for the emergence of Kathakali. This 
complex background to the development of the now unique Kandyan 
dance tradition makes it rather difficult for the student to compare one 
form with the other in any profound sense. Nevertheless one must accept 
With necessary reservations the popular belief prevalent among the gurus 
of Kandyan Dance which asserts that the family tradition of Silpadhipati 
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of Ganitalankara in Kerala has contributed in some measure to the devel- 
opment of this art in Sri Lanka. A most interesting observation made 
by Bowers ona unique technique found in Kandyan dance suggests the 
nature of the relationship between the two forms of dance. He says 
that ‘‘certain elements of the dance described in the ancient treatises of 
India are preserved in Kandyan dance while they have disappeared from 
India proper.’’®? According to him the most notable of these are the 
whirls known in Sanskrit as brahmari. ‘‘The Kandyan dancer makesa 
speciality of spinning around, pivoting on one foot or throwing himself 
in the air in a complete circle, tour jete and the like. Another form of 
this is the turning ofthe torso around and around until the tasselled 
string attached to the head-dress swirls around the dancer. Still other 
movements now characteristic of Kandyan Dance may never have been 
specifically Indian. One is the ‘shoulder shudder’, where the body of 
the dancer is immobile but his two shoulders flutter up and down ina 
series of involuntary reflexes. Another is the strange movement the 
dancer makes when he rolls his eyes upward until only the whites are 
showing and shakes his head from side to side on the stem of the neck 
until it looks as if he has a dozen faces.’ 


Vannam 


We stated earlier that the modern Kandyan dance is performed 
more according to the Vannams and Saudams than to the padas 
of the Kankdriya. Therefore an explanation of Vannam and its develop- 
ment is necessary and relevant here. Vannam, a Dravidian word intro- 
duced into Sinhala, in its semantic sense is a ‘description’—Eighteen 
Vannams are found in South Indian Karnatak music as well as in Sinhala 
music. The Sinhala Vannams did not exist earlier than the time of the 
Kandyan Kingdom, when the Kings in Lanka had connections with 
Kerala. King Narendra Sinha who ruled Lanka in the years 1707-1739 
is said to have invited South Indian dancers to Ceylon at the request of 
his queen. According to tradition the eighteen Sinhala Vannams were 
composed by Ganitalankira, the South Indian Artist, with the assistance 
of a Buddhist monk who was residing in Malvatu Maha Vihara.2# These 
Vannams which describe various movements of animals simultaneously 
narrate events connected with the life of the Buddha, and of various gods 
and deities. But it must be emphasized that these Vannams were never 
intended for dancing but for singing. Yet as a matter of fortunate coin- 
cidence these well-composed Vannams very appropriately suited the dane- 
ing foot of the Kandyan dancer and the systematised rhythmic patterns 
of the Vannams which measured time by the stressed accent which is 
Known as fifa accommodated a graceful form of dance. Vannams in 
Lanka start with Tanama, as do Karnatak Vannams. The tanama is 
recited first by the dancer and he is free to dance a basic mdtra or exercise 
or to adopt the alternative of showing the hand gestures, the choice of 
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either being left entirely to his discretion. The same fanama is then sung 
by the drummer(s) and cymbal player(s) who accompany the dancer(s). 
Than he begins to dance on a suitable mdtrad and ends it with a 
Kastirama which differentiates one mdtrd from another. Thereafter 
the first pdda or line of the verse consisting of four lines is sung and the 
dancer accompanies appropriate abhinaya with hands, body and eyes. 
Then again the fdnama is sung and the dancer dances according to a 
higher mdtra. In this manner the four lines are danced to tdnama, 
Kastirama, Sirumaruva and adauva.*> These Vannams are also danced by 
Udakki and Panteru dancers, too, of the Kandyan dance tradition. 
Each of the Vannams is associated with a particular bhdva or emotional 
condition to which the dancer gives expression in his dance. These 
Vannams, their significance and corresponding emotions are as follows : 


Name of Vannam Significance Emotion Expressed 

Gajaga Description of the elephant Adbhuta rasa (Wonder) 

Nayiadi Description of catching a serpent Sdnta (Tranquil) 

Kirala Description of the lapwing Karuna (Pathetic) 

Tradi Description of the soldier Raudra (Furious) 

Udara Description of the Grace of Vira (Heroic) 
the king 

Sinharaja Story of the tortoise and the Hasya (Comic) 
lion : 

Ganapati Description of Law Generals  Adbhiita 

Savula Description of a cock Adbhiitta 

Gahaka Description of a Conch Adbhiita 

Vairodi Description of the mansion Srigara (Erotic) 
of Isvara 

Mayura Description of a peacock Adbhiita 

Turanga Description Of a horse Vira 

Surapati The separation of Isvara Srigara 

Musaladi Description of a rabbit Karuna 

Ukusa Description of an eagle Vira 

Uranga Description of a serpent Bibhatsa (Disgust) 

Asadrsa Description of the Incompara- Santa®* 


bles such as Buddha, Dhamma 
the Sangha along with the 
story of the birth of dance 


: Of these Hanuma and Vairodi definitely show the influence of Kummi 
folk music of Kerala. Gajaga, Udara and Gahaka could be classified as 
pure Sinhala melodies. 


Timing in Rhythm 


Whether Kandyan or Low Country, the dances of Lanka are based 
on drumming. All Kandyan dancers except the Udakki dancers, dance 
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to the rhythm of the Magul bere. This drum is about 28 inches long. 
It tapers on the sides whereas the Low Country Yakbere (devil-drum) 
is perfectly cylindrical. Both are held across the waist and played by both 
hands. The Magul bere is made from jack, senna or margosa wood and 
the faces are covered with skins : the right face with the skin of a monkey 
and the left face with a cattle skin, in order to produce two different 
types of sounds. This drum can basically produce 4 different sounds, 
namely, 
tat, jit, ton, nam 


and from them sixteen inner sounds and variations can be produced. 
The combination of these sound groups can further produce 5 different 
sounds of 2 syllables which can eventually be expanded up to 8 syllables. 
There are 12 basic exercises for drumming. To illustrate the first, 


Exercise 1. Takata 
Elaboration of Alankadra—8 


1. Takat, 2. Jikata, 3. tat dohokata 4. taka dohokata 
5. takaron, jikaron, 6. gatakunda,kunda 7. tajjikata, taka jikkata 
8. tat kurumita, tarikurmita.?? 


According to the traditional theory the Sinhala drum music consists of 
216 fundamentals. There are 32 Talams or rhythms constructed out of 
the three basic rhythmic units known as Sulu tita or small units of 2 mdatras 
or syllables; Madum tita or medium units of 3 matrads or syllables and 
Mahatita or great units of 4 mdtrds or syllables. This system is the result 
of the application of the beat or stress known as tita which is played by 
a pair of cymbals to illustrate the component unit of each rhythm such as 
2/2/3 or 2/3/4 or 2/3/3/4.%8 


In fact there are 64 Saudan or varieties of drum beats which are 
both played and sung. Here the drum syllables are recited while playing. 
There are also 21 elaborations known as Sural and 27 sub-divisions known 
as podi sural. The elaborations. are incorporated while playing the 
magul mere. Fifteen Vandamdnam are drum narratives to be played as 
offering to the Buddha. Sixteen dakum at are also similar drum pieces 
played in the presence of a God or the King in the form of salutation. 
There. is also a complex category of forty drum pieces known as adapada 
the significance of which is obscure today.2® 


The rhythmic dancing is based on the above mentioned varieties of 
drum beats. To illustrate the manner in which a dancer is accompanied 
by the drummer, I shall give below the traditional drum beats of the 
Gajaga vannama or description of the movement of the elephant : 
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3 Tits Matras 1, 2/3 4/5678 
Desulu mahatuntita 
Matra pada 
Don jin jintak jingata kunda kunda 
Kastirama 
Kunta kudakkun takkum jinkunda 
rontaka jikkunda rontaka jintaka tarikija 
domikita. Takgajittaka tarikita kundan. 
rontaka jittaka tarikita domikita ta 


Sirumanam 
Jigutaka jijikunda. gajita gajita kunda 
Adau 


Tat jingata kuntaka jingata gajjik 

Kuntaka tarikita kundan rontaka jit 
takutakajit rundan gajit ta kadataka 
dahintaka jijikunda gajjit tam tarikifa 
gajigata kunda kunda takgajintaka tarikita 
kundan rontaka jittaka tarikita domikita 1a° 


This kind of rhythmic pattern is difficult to compare with any of 
the classical dance rhythms in India. 


Costume and Jewellery 


As in any other form of dance, costume and jewellery occupy a very 
important place in the Kandyan dance, too. As Bharatamuni’s Ndjya 
Sastra points out, Aharya (expression through dress, ornaments) is an 
essential and integral part of the abhinaya. Taking this into account one 
may legitimately ask what the Kandyan dance costume suggests. There 
are a number of theories regarding this. One of the popular theories is 
that the whole costume of the ‘Ves’ dancer symbolises the Sun God for, 
he is the deity worshipped in the Kankdriya. This theory has not been 
accepted by scholars to the extent that it has gained popularity among the 
traditional dancers.. The other theory is that it symbolises the dress of 
a God, the actual identity of the God being a matter for conjecture. 
A clue provided in the Yakkama suggests that the costume consists 
of sixty-four ornaments (si Sata aGbharana) which comprise the royal 
Costume of the King (Malaya). In fact the master of the ceremony 
takes the guise (Ves) of the King. Hence the name Ves natuma is 
attributed to this form of dance. (See page 8). 


It was said earlier that the Ves dancer exclusively performed the 
Kankériya. Originally the dress was treated as sacred as if it possessed 
divine power. When faced with misfortune or distress people were in the 
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habit of going to the temple (devd/e) where the dress was kept so that they 
might take vows. The Yakdessas when they are not performing a dance 
kept their costumes in the devdles. It was in the year 1916 that for the 
first time the ritualistic Ves dance was introduced to the Esala Perehara in 
Kandy, for the purpose of bringing elegance, beauty and majesty to this 
annual pageant. It may be remarked here that the introduction of this 
dance was an epoch-making event in the history of the Kandyan dance. 
However, with this introduction the costume lost its original value and 
significance, and now it is worn by dancers for all types of modern social 
and cultural purposes. 


The present Kandyan dance costume consists of the following : 


1. Jatava—A reliquary shaped wooden piece decorated with lacquer 
worn over the head. It has also been tied up with thick 
ribbon. 


2. Jatdralla—A long piece of embroided ribbon forty-five inches in 
length trailing down from the top of the Jatava. 


3. Todupat—Ornaments in the shape of a mango which cover the 
ear. 


4. Pdyinpata—A ornament made out of silver in the shape of seven 
flames over-topping the Jatava. 


5. Sikhabandhanaya—A semi-circular silver tiara consisting of 
thirteen petals each carrying three silver Bo-leaves, and 
worn as a part of the head gear so as to give the idea ofa 
sun-shade. 


6. Nettimalaya—A bow shaped forehead plate fringed with an array 
of Bo-leaves like the former. 


7. Karapatiya—Ornament prepared out of strings of beads tied 
round the neck. 


8. Avulhara—Ornaments adorning the chest. Sets of colourful 
strings of beads in the shape of two circles are taken for 
this. 


9. Devuramélaya—Silver ornaments for the two shoulders sometime 
known as Urabéhu. 


10. Bandi Valalu—Three sets of bangles for the arms; six on each. 


11. Kaimetta—Silver ornaments about three inches long wort im 
cover the wrist. 
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12. Bubulupatiya—A silver ornamented belt with a richly decorated 
clasp about three or four inches broad worn above the 
cloth. 


13. Ina hadaya—A glossy velvet or a piece of satin silk decorated 
with silver bosses worn in order to extend from the centre 
of belt down to the knees. 


14. Sangala—The costume of the Ves dancer. This is about 
32 inches broad and 20 yards long worn above the 
Ul udaya. 


15. Ul udaya—Pleated white cloth about 3$ yards long extending 
from the waist down to the ankle. 


16. Devalla—Pleated white cloth about 10 yards long and 32 inches 
wide worn on the two sides of the dress. 


17. Yotpata—A cloth of very thin texture folded several times to 
the width of about 2 inches worn round the waist with teo 
neriyas at the end. 


18. Rasupati—Two pieces of leather with several sets of brass 
jingles worn round the calves. 


19. Silambu—Anklets.*? 


The colours used in the costume are white and red. The Kandyan 
dancer looks really elegant and majestic in his highly ornamented costume. 
If one is to compare it with any of the Indian dancing costumes the best 
comparison would be with the costumes of Kathakali and Ottam Tulal, a 
traditional dance of Kerala. It is said that this dance is “a type of pan- 
tomime dance akin to the classical Kathakali and has been evolved by the 
people after the manner of Kathakali’”’.*8 


The present costume of the Ves dancer has undergone some obvious 
changes during the past two centuries. Though it has become rather 
elaborate now, earlier it seems to have been simple. For example, the 
head-dress which originally had the shape of a ndga (snake) has changed 
to depict seven flames. The present sikhabandanaya which consists of 
Bo-leaves too isa modern innovation. A piece of wood carving found 
in the 18th century Panavitiya Ambalama (wayside rest)* in the Kurune- 
gala District presents us with a valuable example of a Ves dancer. 
Although the carving is now somewhat worn out it shows what the 
dancer's costume looked like in these days.*4 In addition, some of the old 
costumes preserved by the present gurus show the extent to which the 


ee 
*See Cover. 
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modern dress has been given its elaborate form. Bowers says that the 
costume of the Kandyan dancer “is one of the most spectacular to be 
found anywhere in Asia.’’** 


Sabaragamu Tradition 


The classical form of the Kandyan dance has its own differences in 
technique of drumming and dancing. These differences are due to the 
variations upheld by different Guru paramparas (traditions), and can never 
be noticed unless the observer is a master of this form of art. A regional 
difference of the same art is referred to as Sabaragamu tradition. 
Sabaragamuwa is a province belonging to the Kandyan Kingdom, and 
as such the dance is also treated as Kandyan. The techniques of this 
dance form had developed on the basis of dance performed in the digge 
‘long house’ of the temple of the God Saman in Sabaragamuwa. The 
digge dance in honour of various Gods was performed in many parts of 
the Country in the past. Such digges are still found in places like 
Gadaladeniya. The dance was performed by girls, perhaps a borrowing 
of the Hindu custom of dancing in front of the God by Devadasis. (The 
word Yakdessa the usage of which is similar to Devaddsis clearly shows 
how the Kandyan dance has originated in the same ritualistic manner) 
The institution of devadasis (the hand-maidens of Gods) would have come 
into existence in the Chola period of Southern Indian history—a period 
in which political and cultural ties with Sri Lanka were strong.”* The 
duties of the devadasis were to fan the deities and to carry sacred lamps 
as well as to sing and dance before the Gods. Carrying the lamps; (Sinh- 
Glattibama) is still performed in the traditional way in both Buddhist and 
Hindu Temples in Kandy. Carrying the lamps by females is still observed 
in the Upper Chamber of the Dalada Maligawa (Temple of the Tooth 
Relic) in Kandy on Wednesdays,—a Hindu custom introduced to this 
Buddhist temple during the Kandyan Period. 


How the Digge Dance of the Temple of Saman gave rise to a n¢¥ 
technique of dance is a question worth examining. It is said that the 
Sabaragamuwa regional dance of the Kandyan tradition has the most 
disciplined technique. It evokes the ‘Santa rasa’ which is not found 
others. The reason given by the traditional dancers for the existence of 
this main feature is interesting. According to the folk belief, Sama. 
(a Buddhist God) has attained Sotapanna—(stream-entrant). Such 3 God 
cannot he satisfied or pleased by the Tandava techniques of Kandyan ° 
Low Country dance. So essentially the Sabaragamuwa form of danc 
became a /dsya (tender, softly graceful) dance based on the techniques 
employed by the Digge dancing women of the past. The reason for this 
lasya could be explained by the fact that the participants are essential 
women dancers. In Bharatanatyam the dancing women would add lasya 
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(and no tandava—forceful quality) which cannot be provided for by the 
male dancers.*” 


As far as the pada and drumming are concerned there are few 
differences between the two traditions. But the most striking features 
and the difference of the so calledjKandyan dance and the Sabaragamuwa 
can be noticed by the drum utilised for rhythm. In Kandyan dance the 
mangul bere is used as the rhythmic drum while in Sabaragamuwa dance 
the Davula drum is used instead. Davulais a barrel shaped drum with a 
facial diameter of twelve inches held across the waist and played on both 
sides with a stick in one hand. It is usually accompanied by a twin drum 
known as Tammattama of the kettle drum species and a horanawa the 
local oboe blown with a reed. The faces of the Tammajtama are turned 
upwards and played with two knotted sticks in both hands. Davula plays 
the basic rhythm and the Tammattama elaborates it. These three musical 
instruments are usually used for temple drumming which is called piija 
hewesi which has a triple rhythm to a cycle of twelve matras. The 
Tammatj{ama joins in the sixth matra after the narration is started on the 
davula. In the Subaragamuwa dance the davula replaces the Magul bere 
and as the sole accompaniment to the dance is noteworthy. 


There is no difference the costume worn by dancers of both 
traditions, 


Minor Forms 


According to tradition Kandyan dance is divided into nine types, 
although even a superficial look at them shows that they are all built out 
of a small number of dance forms. We can list some of the forms that are 
associated with these types as follows : 


Atata Natum—Udakki, Raban and Bummadi dances. 
Vitata Natum—Tammattam natum or Tammattam dance. 
Atata Vitata Natum—Davul Natuma or Davul dance. 


Ganaya Natum—Talanpota Natuma or Cymbal dance and Panteru 
dance. 

Gita Natum—Dances performed in the Royal Court to accompany 
the songs of praise (prasasti), Udakki, Virudu and Saudam 
also belong to this group. 

Riipa Najum—The most popular dance form Ves and Naiyadi belong 
to this group. 

Yaga Najum—Dances performed in Exorcism such as Bali, Tovil, 
Daha ata paii. ; 
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Karanam Natum—These are acrobatic dances presently known as 
Malakkam allima. 


Nari Natum—Dances performed mainly by women such as_ the 
Kalagedi or pot dance and Camara, the fan dance.*8 


Leaving aside the classical from (Ves), we find there are six major 
dance forms that appear most frequently: Udakki, Naiyadi Panteru, 
Kalogedi, Li and Raban dances. Of these six, the last three may be classi- 
fied folk dances and are found all over the country, not limited to the hills 
and to the Kandyan dance traditition.* 


Though popular, Udakki, Naiyadi and Panteru dances are very much 
based on the classical dance theory and practice and therefore can be 
considered as semi-classical forms. At one time these three forms were 
associated with the Kavikaramaduwa® (royal musicians) of the Royal Court 
in Kandy who provided relaxation for the King with their songs mostly 
in his praise. Udakki, Naiyadi and Panteru dances are associated only with 
the Kandyan tradition. 


Udakki 


This is a dance named after the accompanying instrument which is 
known as Udakkhiya. This is an hour-glass shaped drum, which is almost 
the same as the Udakkai drum of Kerala.“ It is about 9 or 12 inches 
and has a narrow waist in the middle. It is held in the left hand played 
upon by the fingers of the right hand. The two faces of the drum are 
covered with the skin of either a monkey or of a crocodile. Udukku in 
South India is generally used by the street singers ‘‘to accompany the 
ballads they sing.”” It is also used by fortune tellers when they invoke 
their favourite deities to drive away evil spirits and in the temple of the 
village deities.“ 


Dressed in a costume less elaborate than that of Ves, the Udakki 
dancer moves to the rhythm of his drum singing vannams and verses from 
Udakki upata birth of Udakki and so on. The dance is based on the 
classical but is in a lighter mood, it has kastiram, adavu, pada, matra ete. 


The noticeable feature of the dress of Udakki dancer is the absence 
of the jafava and Inahadaya of the Ves dancer. The dress common to 
both Udakki and Panteru dances consist of the following : 


*Out of the folk dances Kalagedi (pot dance) and Li keli (stick dance) seem to have 
been more popular than the Reban. In the case of the last mentioned it is exhibi- 
tion of one’s skill in turning the Rabanas that matters, more than the dance 
itself, 
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1. Selaya—A soft white cloth about 12 feet long dressed round the 
waist keeping the pleated portion to the front. 


2. Uramdlaya—A soft white cloth about 9 feet long folded to a 
square keeping a cross to the front and tied round the head 
so as to keep one corner of it on the forehead. 


3. Inaveluma—A red cloth about 6 inches wide. 
4. Taraka havadi—Silver chain round the waist. 


5. Jandipata—Silver chain tied round the waist in order to hang on 
the right side. 


6. Suravala—Pieces of silver about 2 inches long with the teeth of 
leopards, tied round the waist over the naveluma. 


7. Kadukkan—Hanging ear ornaments. 
8. Bandivalalu—Twelve silver or bronze bangles for both hands. 


9. Silambu—Anklets.™ 


Panteru 


Like the Udakki dance this form too is named after the accompany- 
ing instrument which is called Panteru. This is a metallic hoop with a 
diameter of about eight inches and a width of 1} inches. Small 
cymbals are fixed here and there right round the metallic circle. The 
thythm of the instrument helps the dancer to dance and sing vannams 
but he is mainly guided by the magul bere. There is a theory that the 
Panteru was introduced to the country by the Dutch.4* However, in the 
past it has served the Court dancers as well as the dancers accompanying 
the warriors to sing eulogies in praise of the King. It also helped the 
dancers to praise.the bravery of the Sinhala warriors. A Panteru dancer 
like the Udakki dancer should learn the basic exercises and kastiramas. 
When they are dancing they keep to a row holding the Panteru in the 
a hand. It is turned and twirled alternately changing from hand to 

and. 


Naiyadi 


___ The most important difference between the Ves and Naiyadi dancers 
's in the dress. In addition some of the dances of the Kankdriya may 
not be performed by the Naiyadi dancers. The students of the Kandyan 
dance learn what is now known as Naiyadi dance till they reach the proper 
age for Ves dancing. It is said that in the past the women dancers of 
the devales of Lanka danced a special form of dance known as Naiadi 
Vattama and in the Royal Court too the women danced the Naiyadi. 
This is therefore a kind of Lasya dance. With the introduction of the 
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Ves dance in a popular form Naiyadi began to disappear. The dress 
consists of the following : 


1. Salaya 6. Avulhariya 
2. Uramdalaya 7. Karapatiya 
3. Kadukkan 8. Ralimanta 
4. Urabahu 9. Banaweluma and Silambu. 
5. Bandiwalalu 
Conclusion 


The foregoing is a brief introduction to the Kandyan dance. It should 
be mentioned here that this dance form is a subject that deserves particular 
comparative study with dance forms in South India. It is evident that 
the Kandyan dance is a product of the indigenous art and rhythm of 
Lanka, which in subsequent times inevitably showed the influence of and 
inspiration from the dance forms in South India. 


For period of more than two centuries Kandyan dance flourished 
under royal patronage. With the decline of the Kandyan Kingdom, it 
was left to the provincial chiefs as well as the organisers of Buddhist 
festivals in the temples to preserve it and maintain its tradition. It was 
due to their patronage that the Kandyan dance has escaped total extinc- 
tion and survived in the form in which it now exists. 


NOTES 


1. The central highlands, which was the last Kingdom of Sti 
Lanka, is called in Sinhala Kanda Uca Pasrata (‘the five 
countries of the hill’, referring to Harispattuwa, Dumbara 
Hewahata, Yatinuwara and Udunuwara), or, simply Udarata 
(‘country of the hill’) to distinguish it from the Low Country 
which came under foreign rule. The Portuguese abbreviated 
the name to Candea, which they used to refer to as the Kingdom 
and to its principal city, Senkadagala Nuwara. The Dutch and 
British in turn appropriated the name and called the area the 
Kandyan Kingdom, and its capital, Kandy. Pieris, Ralph. 
Sinhalese Social Organization, p.1, Colombo 1956. Dewaraj@: 
L.S., The Kandyan Kingdom 1707-1760 p.1, Colombo 197. 
Knox, Robert, An Historical Relation of Ceylon, p. 7; Maha- 
ragama 1958. 


2. The Kohomba divinities are referred to both as demons (. ‘yakun) 
and gods (deviyo). Although the priest who officiates at is 
Kohomba ceremonies is called Yakdessa (which suggests a 
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